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PRISON INDUSTRIES OF THE STATE OF WISCONSIN ' 

E. STAGG WHITIN 

Chairman Executive Board, National Committee on Prison Labor 

THE state has a property in the labor of the prisoner." 
The thirteenth amendment to the constitution of the 
United States provides that neither slavery nor in- 
voluntary servitude shall exist, yet by inference allows its con- 
tinuance as punishment for crime, after due process of law .3 
This property right the state may lease or retain for its own 
use, the manner being set forth in state constitutions and acts 
of legislatures. To make this right of material value the pris- 
oner's labor must be productive. The distribution of the pro- 
duct of his labor inevitably presents the problem of competi- 
tion, and the unfair competition between prison-made goods 
and those produced by free labor has overshadowed the funda- 
mental evil inherent in penal servitude and has caused con- 
fusion in the thought underlying prison-labor regulation by 
legislative enactment.* 

The usual penological analysis of prison labor' into lease, 
contract, piece-price, public-account and state-use systems is 
impossible to use in an economic analysis of the labor condi- 

' Governor Francis E. McGovern, as Chairman of the Board of Public Affairs of 
the State of Wisconsin, appealed, through Professor John R. Commons, to the Na- 
tional Committee on Prison Labor for help in reorganizing the labor of the convicts 
in the penal institutions of the state. Investigations were conducted during 1912 and 
the constructive recommendations filed with the Board of Public Affairs, December 
1912. By resolution, October 1913, the Board commended the National Committee 
on Prison Labor and accepted the findings, suggesting their publication. 

' The opening paragraphs of this report are drawn from the writer's work, Penal 
Servitude, published by the National Committee on Prison Labor. 

"'Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except as a punishment for crime, 
whereof the party shall have been duly convicted, shall exist within the United States 
or any place subject to their jurisdiction." Constitution of the U. S., 13th Amend- 
ment. 

* Labor Legislation of 191 J , American Labor Legislation Review, v. i, no. 3,p. 122. 

' Henderson, Charles Richmond, Penal and Reformatory Institutions, pp. 198-203. 
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70 GOOD ROADS AND CONVICT LABOR [Vol. IV 

tions involved. Economically two systems of convict produc- 
tion and two systems of distribution of convict-made goods 
exist: production is either by the state or under individual 
enterprise ; distribution is either limited to the preferred state- 
use market or through the general competitive market. In the 
light of such classification the convict-labor legislation of recent 
years shows definite tendencies toward the state's assumption of 
its responsibility for its own use of the prisoners on state lands, 
in state mines, and as operatives in state factories ; while in dis- 
tribution the competition of the open market, with its disastrous 
effect upon prices, tends to give place to the use of labor and 
commodities by the state itself in its manifold activities. Im- 
provements like these in the production and distribution of the 
products mitigate evils, but in no vital way affect the economic 
injustice always inherent under a slave system. The payment 
of wage to the convict as a right growing out of his production 
of valuable commodities is the phase of this legislation which 
tends to destroy the slavery condition. Such legislation has 
made its appearance, together with the first suggestion of right 
of choice allowed to the convict in regard to his occupation. 
These statutes still waver in an uncertain manner between the 
conception of the wage as a privilege, common in England ' 
and Germany,' and the wage as a right as it exists in France.' 
The development of the idea of right of wage, fused as it is 
with the movement toward governmental work and work- 
shops, cannot fail to stand out in significance when viewed from 
the standpoint of the labor movement. 

In a word, the economic progress in prison labor shown in 
recent legislation is toward more efficient production by the 
elimination of the profits of the lessee ; more economical dis- 
tribution of the products by the substitution of a preferred 
market where the profits of the middleman are eliminated, in 
place of the unfair competition with the product of free labor 
in the open market ; and finally, the curtailment of the slave 

' Henderson, Prison Systems, p. 128; 57th Congress, 2d sess., House docs., v. 92. 
'Lombroso, Cesare, Crime, Its Causes and Remedies, pp. 337-9. 
' Roux, Roger, Le Travail dans les Prisons, p. 31. 
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system by the provision for wages and choice of occupation 
for the man in penal servitude. 

The problem thus stated finds its explanation in the history 
out of which it has grown and its solution in an analysis of the 
conditions existing today in connection with the control of 
penal institutions, the use of the labor of convicts in their own 
maintenance and in the distribution of marketable commodities, 
and the methods of distribution. The educational and social 
value of methods at present in vogue must lead inevitably to 
social and constructive reform, based upon modern ethical con- 
ceptions as to the duty of the state to the individual. 

Progress in the prison-labor movement during the past year 
has been largely in the way of administrative development to 
meet new legislative enactments. The frame of state govern- 
ment itself has had to be altered to make possible efficient 
business methods of prison production for departmental con- 
sumption. Discussions as to methods of adaptation have been 
had at the House of Governors at Richmond in December, the 
American Prison Association meeting in Baltimore in Novem- 
ber, the American Institute of Criminal Law at Milwaukee in 
September, and the convention of the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction in June. In the actual readjustment 
have been enlisted the Board of Public Affairs in Wisconsin, 
the Efficiency Commission in Massachusetts, the Board of 
Administration in Ohio, the Board of Control and Supply in 
Rhode Island, and various governor's commissions and special 
commissions in the states of New York, Maryland, Iowa, New 
Jersey, Virginia and California. In other states governors, 
unaided by such agencies, have resorted to the pardoning power 
to remedy evil conditions. The direction of the movement has 
been shaped by the appearance of a little volume entitled Penal 
Servitude, prepared under the direction of the National Com- 
mittee on Prison Labor and enthusiastically approved by the 
American Federation of Labor. Theodore Roosevelt included 
this program in his social-justice plank ; Woodrow Wilson pre- 
sented it as an important part of his labor record ; while in 
numerous states the platforms of all four parties declared for 
the principle. The introduction of a federal-jail-commission 
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72 GOOD ROADS AND CONVICT LABOR [Vol. IV 

bill into Congress by Attorney General Wickersham marks the 
effort of the Taft administration to secure an accurate investi- 
gation by a competent commission, while the passage of the 
Booher Bill by the lower house places Congress on record 
against the contract convict-labor system. 

In this movement away from slavery by means of scientific 
efficiency there is no state better qualified to lead the way than 
Wisconsin. 

THE PRISON AS A BUSINESS ENTERPRISE 

Why is the prison not self-supporting? This question has 
been asked by the members of each successive legislature dur- 
ing the last fifty years. To answer it in the light of the present 
movement for scientifically efficient prison management requires 
an analysis of prison conditions from a new standpoint. An 
answer to the question postulates the examination of the prison 
as a business enterprise. The efficiency engineer in an in- 
dustrial plant must inquire as to the history of the plant's loca- 
tion ; its working capital ; the personnel of the management of 
its manufacturing, its selling, and its supply departments. He 
must know the nature and quality of the labor and the available 
assets of the plant in buildings and machinery. If there are 
reasons for failure, they must lie in the lack of development of 
one or more of these features, or failure to coordinate them. 
The examination of Waupun prison, and incidentally of the 
state reformatory, must be made from this standpoint. 

THE LOCATION 

The location of the prison at Waupun in 1851 was made 
against the protest of a special commissioner who was authorized 
to investigate the management of similar institutions in the east. 
He held that the town had no claims and had the disadvantage 
of a long cart trip for supplies. He argued for the location of 
the prison at Madison, saying that " the seat of government 
would afford a means of profitably employing convict labor in 
and about the construction of such buildings as may be required, 
and of employing the convicts in mechanical pursuits with more 
advantage to the state than is claimed for the location se- 
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lected.'" Waupun was selected because of the urgency of 
another prison commissioner, the accounts proving that he 
profited by the long cart trip.' Again in 1875 a resolution was 
introduced into the legislature to the effect that " we very much 
doubt whether the state prison can be made to support itself 
under any system of management while located at Waupun ; 
that its present location is too far removed from supplies and 
from available markets for manufactured goods, and submit to 
the legislature in its wisdom to determine whether it is good 
policy for the state longer to continue the prison at Waupun at 
such an immense expense to the treasury." 3 The resolution 
further suggests that the buildings be used for the insane hos- 
pital and that the prison be removed nearer to a commercial 
center.4 A commission was authorized by the legislature to 
select a more suitable site, but by " oversight " the bill was 
never signed.^ The building of the railway to Waupun and the 
increase of its facilities for handling freight and merchandise 
has done away with the inconvenience incident to the trucking, 
though the expense of the long freight haul is still a definite 
item which must be charged against the location of the institu- 
tion. At the time of the development of the reformatory at 
Green Bay railroad facilities had been secured, which have been 
further improved recently by special agreement with the rail- 
roads. Thus the location which proved an embarrassment to 
the efficient development of the prison industries at Waupun, 
an embarrassment continuing up to the time of the introduction 
of the present contract system at Waupun, has now partially 
been mitigated by railroad facilities at both Waupun and Green 
Bay, and it seems probable that through the interest of the 
railroad commission still better rates and communication can 
be secured. 

WORKING CAPITAL 
Appropriations for the carrying on of prison enterprises have 
been made at intervals by the legislature, but in indefinite and 

' Journal of the State of Wisconsin, 1852, app., p. 228. Report State Prison Com. 
»/*., p. 253. 

* Journal, i$j6, p. 1^. * It. »^. 
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restricted form. The original appropriations were for buildings 
and for the work upon these buildings, the convict labor adding 
to the value of the investment but producing no marketable 
goods whereby capital could be secured and made available for 
future industries. In the construction of the plant a number of 
small industries developed, but upon its completion, no capital 
being available to continue them, contractors were permitted by 
legislative act to take over these construction shops. ' The in- 
genuity of a clever warden in 1858 found capital in broom corn 
raised on the farm, and by the incidental saving around the 
plant, began the development of a public account system, ^ from 
which came the state-use feature, or the sale to the state insti- 
tutions of certain of the commodities manufactured at the prison. 3 
Owing to the demand for goods during the civil war, a start was 
made in a number of industries. The small shops developed 
rapidly and efficiently, but the close of the war with its attend- 
ant lawlessness crowded the prisons with many more men than 
the meager equipment could profitably employ. •• The need of 
a capital fund was brought directly home to the legislature, 
which, however, failed to provide such a fund. There followed 
a break in the market and a prison fire ; the result was disaster. 
The appropriation in 1 868 of money sufficient only for the 
rebuilding of the institution, and the legislature's order that the 
convicts be used thereon.s destroyed the industries without pro- 
viding the means for their revival. The building had just been 
completed when the panic of 1873 occurred. As a result the 
Corn Exchange Bank failed in 1875 with the prison moneys on 
deposit.' The failure of the state charitable organizations at 
the same time to pay for the goods which they had purchased 
involved the prison in bankruptcy, and forced the leasing of 
the convicts as a direct result of the failure to establish a capital 

' Journal, 1856, Report of Prison Commissioners. 
' Wis. Pub. Docs , 1859, pp. 11-17. 

* Laws of i8b3, c. 248; Laws of / 867, c. 55. 

* Governor's Message and Accompanying Documents, 1866, pp. 420, 422. 
''lb., 1867, Report of Prison Commissioners, p. 324. 

^Report of the Prison Directors, 1876. 
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fund adequate to carry out the provisions of the state-use law.' 
The state industries, crippled by lack of capital, were con- 
fronted by the contract industries which were organized in 1878 
with ample private capital at their disposal. The decline of the 
state industries was a logical result. The agitation against the 
contract system that swept the country in 1887 under the lead- 
ership of the Knights of Labor again brought out the state's 
responsibility for supplying capital to state industries. To meet 
the demand for the establishment of state-use and public ac- 
count industries, $100,000 was appropriated,^ $20,000 of which 
was used in the establishment of the knitting and tailor-shop 
funds at Waupun.s In the knitting shop were placed the 
feeble-minded, the insane and the aged, so that it was only 
natural that the warden should be glad to accept a piece-price 
bid from the Paramount Knitting Co.'* for this shop instead of 
continuing it as a state industry as had originally been planned; 
although by the piece-price agreement the shop netted the 

' Laws of 187J, c. 300. 

* Wis. Pub. Docs., 1905-6, V. 3, p. 13. 
^ Laws of i88y, c. 437. 

Sec. I. The stale board of supervision of charitable, reformatory and penal institu- 
tions is hereby authorized, whenever in the opinion of such board it is best for the 
interest of the state to establish in the state prison the business of manufacturing, to 
create a debt in a sum not exceeding one hundred thousand dollars, under the pro- 
visions of section three of chapter 289 of the laws of 1880, for the purpose of pur- 
chasing machinery and materials to carry on the business of manufacturing within 
such prison. But no such debt shall be created or purchase made until the approval 
of the officers named in said section 3, chapter 289, of the laws of 1880, shall have 
first been obtained. 

Sec. 2. Whenever such board of supervision shall obtain the consent before men- 
tioned, and shall determine to commence the manufacture of goods, wares and mer- 
chandise within such prison, such board shall file written estimates of the materials and 
cost of same desired to be purchased, and upon the approval of said officers the sec- 
retary of state draw his warrant on the treasury for the amount necessary to carry into 
effect the provisions of this act, not exceeding the sum of one hundred thousand 
dollars. 

Sec. 3. In case of the manufacture of goods under sections i and 2 of this act, the 
state board of supervision shall dispose of said goods to the best interests of the 
state, and at the best price obtainable. 

Sec. 4. This act shall take effect and be in force from and after its passage and 
publication. (Approved April 12, 1887.) 

* Wis, Pub. Docs., 1893-4, v. 2, pp. 12-3. 
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State only seven and three-quarters cents per man per day.' 
The tailor-shop, with its own working capital, and manufactur- 
ing largely for the state institutions, became the most profitable 
shop in the institution, earning fifty-seven cents per man per 
day.' 

The contrast between the contract shops and the state-use 
shops was marked and would have suggested the further de- 
velopment of the state-use system, but at this juncture the 
board of control successfully killed the profitable plant. With 
the opening of the Green Bay reformatory many of the boys 
who had worked in the tailor shop were transferred. At Green 
Bay they worked on the construction of the buildings and in a 
chair factory, but the task of building the institution and carry- 
ing on the industry was too great for the warden in charge and 
the request was made that the profitable tailor shops be re- 
moved to Green Bay despite the fact that the capital fund could 
not legally be transferred with the shops.' We soon find, there- 
fore, that this profitable shop, removed to Green Bay without 
capital, was turned over to a prison contractor for the manu- 
facture of shirts; the original fund, amounting to $20,000, 
which had been used to establish the knitting and tailor shops, 
remained as a capital fund though it was unused for upwards of 
twenty years when, by appropriation by the legislature of 1907, 
it went into the construction of a wall and a woman's prison.^ 
The remaining $80,000 of the fund appropriated in 1 887 has 
never been used and is available today. The board of control 
makes mention of these funds in 1903 and suggests them as 
available for a new industry.' While part of these funds had 
been appropriated for other purposes than was the intent in 
1887, and although there was a balance of $80,000 still avail- 
able for the use of the prison industries, the legislature in 1907 
appropriated an additional $125,000 for the erection of the 
binder-twine plant.* Even with this fund the development of 
this project has been slow, since the money had to be spent for 

' Wis. Pub. Docs., 1895-6, V. 2, pp. 19-20. '/*., 1897-8, v. i, pp. 243-4. 

*Ib., 1909-10, V. 3, p. 449. * lb., 1907-8, V. 7, p. 23. 

^Ib., 1905-6, V. 3, p. 13. «/*., 1907-8, V. 7, p. 23. 
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a building suitable for the manufacture of binder-twine.' An 
additional capital fund for the further development of the 
binder-twine plant was appropriated by the legislature in 191 1. 
It amounted to $450,000, one-half of which was to be paid 
January i, 1912, and one-half January i, 1913.' This, with 
the $80,000 undrawn appropriation remaining from the fund 
established in 1887, remains available as a capital and rotating 
fund — the smaller sum of $80,000 being available for any in- 
dustry the board of control decides to establish. If the cap- 
ital funds now available had been available in the earlier days 
of Wisconsin prison administration, it seems clear that they 
would have prevented the bankruptcy and other embarrass- 
ments which forced the introduction of the contracting inter- 
ests into the prison system. At a recent (191 2) congressional 
hearings the state board of control mentioned the embarrass- 
ment incident to the lack of capital. Such embarrassment is 
due to three facts : first, that the larger fund is limited to the 
binder-twine industry; second, that the expenditure of the 
$80,000 would make possible only the beginning of new in- 
dustries; third, that the appropriation is unavailable for the 
reformatory at Green Bay. It is clear that the moneys appro- 
priated at present are sufficient for the development of an ade- 
quate prison system, provided the legislature make the fund 
available for the use of the prison industries as a whole at the 
discretion of the governor and the board of control. 

THE MANAGEMENT 

The management of a manufacturing enterprise must neces- 
sarily be in the hands of persons not only competent to carry 
on the enterprise, but empowered to do so, and supplied with 
assistants equally competent. At its organization in 1852, 
Waupun prison was placed under the management of a com- 
missioner elected for that purpose and responsible to no one 
unless it were the political powers. The only check upon mis- 

' Wis. Pub. Docs., 1907-8, V. 7, p. 449. 
' Laws of igit, c. 377. 

• Hearing on Booher Bill (H. R. 5641) before the Senate. 
2 1 (317) 
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management was at the polls, a situation which resulted in the 
choice of a new commissioner at each election ; notable excep- 
tions proved the rule. The report of 1 874 ' notes that the old 
commissionership, from the foundation of the prison, had been 
a money-making office and adds, " It was presumed that the 
commissioner would take money out of the office." Under the 
circumstances it was to their credit that one or two commis- 
sioners rose above the popular conception of the office. 

The uncertainty of the management of the prison under the 
commissioner system, coupled with the fire in 1870, resulted in 
the establishment in 1871 of the state board of charities and 
reform as a supervising body with no direct power of control. 
As a result of an examination by this board, and on the heels 
of the Corn Exchange failure, came an attempt in 1875 to es- 
tablish direct control over the prisons. Over the warden, who 
was placed in control of the institution, was placed a board of 
directors, who reported to the state board of charities and re- 
form. The addition of a sales agent in that year to the man- 
agement was also significant, although the office was relieved of 
certain of its duties by the introduction of the contract system 
by statute in 1875 and in actual practise in 1878. The growth 
of managerial power vested in the board of directors, the 
warden and the sales agent of the prisons, soon pointed out the 
lack of power which the state board of charities and reform 
possessed. Furthermore, the introduction of the contract sys- 
tem, bringing an extraneous force into the prison, made clear 
the need of more power in the board at the capitol. By the 
laws of 1880' the state board of supervision was instituted, with 
power of control over the warden of the prison ; the old board 
of charities and reform was continued, but its functions were 
limited to the supervision of the semi-state institutions and jails. 

The anomaly of the two boards continued for eleven years, 
until in 1891 the state board of control was constituted, which 
combined the powers of both the former boards, controlling the 
state penal and charitable institutions and supervising and in- 

'^ Keport of Directors, 1874, p. 24. 
• Laws of 18S0, c. 287. 
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specting the jails and semi-state institutions. Since that date 
the state board of control has labored under this burden of re- 
sponsibility, with a further addition to its duties of the parole 
work of the state. The theory in regard to the state board of 
charities and reform was that it should be merely a board of 
visitors, who personally would use their good offices to correct 
conditions over which they had no actual power. The function 
of the state board of supervision had been to direct through its 
accredited agents the business management of the institutions 
over which it had power. The board of control in combining 
these functions has at times confused them. The theory still 
prevails that the board is a board of visitation, and an attempt 
is made by the members to inspect innumerable jails and semi- 
state institutions over which it has visitorial powers, as well 
as to inspect as a board, and in that way control, the state insti- 
tutions. The attempt to visit in this way was probably possible 
in 1 891, when the board was created, but today it is physically 
impossible. The growth of state institutions in the last twelve 
years, while a credit to the state, has added to the burdens of 
the board. Furthermore, the board has not been free from 
politics, the appointments in all but a few instances having been 
made on more or less political lines. The low salaries paid 
have necessitated the appointment of incompetent men ; or if 
they were competent, they donated valuable services to the state 
without adequate reward. No business enterprise could be 
successfully conducted under such conditions. 

The placing of the management of the binder-twine plant 
under the board, thus constituted, with the difficulties of the 
purchasing and selling departments and of supervision over the 
superintendent of the shop, has already demonstrated that if 
this work is to be carried on successfully, the inspection of the 
jails and the charitable institutions required by law, as well as 
the mass of other details which now falls to the board, must be 
delegated to inspectors and clerks under it. 

Thus at this time the reorganization of the board seems im- 
perative, even if the present industrial prison system with its 
imperfections is to continue. For the development of any new 
and adequate system such reconstitution is still more necessary. 
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In the reorganization of the board by statute, salaries should be 
provided sufficient to induce skilled men and women to serve. 
The board should be constituted of experts representing the 
different lines of management in the several institutions under 
it. It should consist of an alienist or other medical man, cog- 
nizant of psychology and medicine; a lawyer cognizant of 
criminal and administrative law; an educator competent to 
view the functions of the board from the broad standpoint of 
the alleviation of conditions which necessitate correctional in- 
stitutions, and the direction of the institutions to their proper 
end ; a man of business training who has definite connections, 
official if possible, with the purchasing of supplies for all state 
institutions; and finally the governor, or his direct representa- 
tive from the board of public affairs, who shall keep the board 
of control in touch with the constructive movements going on 
in the state and who shall aid in the coordination of the state 
functions. The board should be given funds and powers to 
attach to itself the accountants, inspectors, and clerks necessary 
to meet the ever-growing functions which it will be required to 
perform. To it should be given broad powers over the capital 
funds, and the board, not the warden, should be bonded for the 
proper management of that fund. The board should report to 
the legislature, and its members should be appointed by the 
governor with the consent of the senate for five years, no more 
than two of the appointed members to be confirmed at the same 
session of the legislature. A valuable interlocking of official 
positions would be possible. The educator might be appointed, 
not only to this board, but to the industrial education commis- 
sion, and the legislature might establish the position of state 
purchasing agent, the appointee to which position would serve 
as the business expert of the board of control. 

RAW MATERIAL 

Until the introduction of the centralized system of purchase 
under the board of control, materials used in manufacture at 
the prison were purchased locally by the prison commissioner 
and the prison warden. Such a practise is never free from 
embarrassment, whether it be that of political partiality or 
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simply rivalry between dealers with the attendant charges of 
favoritism. These embarrassments the early commissioners 
and wardens had to contend with. The difficulties attendant 
upon the purchase of wood — the material most extensively 
used — have recently been discussed in the reports of a special 
prison investigation in New York state.' Under these circum- 
stances, it is little wonder that the piece-price and contract 
system found their way into the institutions, the raw material 
being supplied by those who eventually disposed of the goods. 
With the installation of the binder-twine industry, difificulties 
in the purchase of the raw materials have again presented 
themselves. Thus far they have been met by the clever pur- 
chasing ability of the chairman of the state board of control 
and the superintendent of the factory, who took advantage of 
the market conditions in the year 191 2 to purchase such mate- 
rials in South America. According to Warden Wolfer of the 
Stillwater Prison in Minnesota, where the only successful state 
binder-twine plant is operated,^ success in the manufacture of 
binder twine depends upon the purchase of the raw material, 
which is always a matter of pure speculation.^ Speculation by 
the prison authorities in a falling market in chairs in 1875 
forced the prison industries into bankruptcy. To avoid the 
dangers incident to binder-twine speculation an attempt has 
been made to grow the raw material on the farm at Waupun, 
but the success of the enterprise will depend upon the ability to 
make twine from this material. There is grave doubt of the 
value of this home-grown product, even as a mixture. The 
attempt, however, to secure raw material from the state's own 
property is a step in the right direction. The dangers incident 
to the fluctuations of the market and the inevitable element of 
human failure are thus avoided ; for even the most conscien- 
tious officials, engaged in speculating in an uncertain market 
always dominated by a strong commercial interest, must sooner 

' Report of Special Commission to Investigate the Department of State Prisons, 
1911. 

' Peport of Bureau of Labor and Industrial Statistics, Wis., 1909, p. 168. 
^ lb., 202. 
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or later encounter a failure. The binder-twine enterprise has 
already been launched and must be carried through until it can 
be discontinued without loss. But the state should not wait 
until an off season or an unsuccessful purchase of materials 
forces a shutdown in the plant (as has happened in many 
states) before providing a system free from the inherent diffi- 
culties of the present one. 

The state at present owns extensive woodlands in the northern 
regions. It is also endeavoring to sell a large number of stump 
lands. In the stumps removed from the land is a source of raw 
material for manufacturing purposes, ' while the increase in 
value by clearance of the land would more than compensate for 
their removal. The state forests must be cared for and certain 
timber removed ; increased value again will compensate for the 
wood loss, while the roads built to carry the stumps and trees 
to the railroad will give additional value to the state lands. 
Material for wood-working and for pulp could thus be got from 
the state's own possessions to the state's advantage yet without 
cost to the prison department. This material would be deliv- 
ered to the permanent prison camp, situated on a railroad, 
where a saw-mill and a pulp-mill would be located. The mills 
would supply both the camp and the prison at Waupun with 
raw materials similar to the kind which in former years were 
successfully used. The cost of transportation between the two 
prisons would be the only large item of expense beyond the 
labor of the prisoners. Finally the consumption by the state 
of the paper would make possible the return of the used paper 
to the prison to be used again as pulp, a permanent supply of 
raw material thus being created. 

The reformatory at Green Bay, in its development of small 
workshops for supplying state needs, will require raw materials 
to carry on the work. This material at present is supplied 
partly by the board of control and partly by a prison contractor. 
In the broader development of the board of control to include 
a state purchasing agent, the material can be supplied directly 
through the agent with the institution simply doing the work 

' Duncan, R. K. , The Chemistry of Commerce. 
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thereon. The advantageous features of the present system 
would thus be continued, with the gain to the state of the 
profits which under the present system are diverted to private 
pockets. 

LABOR 

The population of the prison at Waupun on the first day of 
January, 191 3, was 708 convicts. Of these, one hundred can 
be employed profitably in the manufacture of binder twine or of 
paper. Four hundred men are at present under contract with 
the Paramount Knitting Company at 65 cents per day. Al- 
though the contract itself does not expire until January 15, 
1914, yet three hundred men can be withdrawn on three months' 
notice ; upon six months' notice the board of control is empow- 
ered by the law to terminate the contract. The superintendent 
of the binder-twine plant has figured that the convicts em- 
ployed are worth from $1 to $1.50 per day, and has noted 
the increased efficiency and the satisfaction of the men at em- 
ployment by the state rather than by the contractors. For the 
small wood-working plant which has been established tem- 
porarily in the binder-twine plant, the same figures hold. In 
the forests and on the roads the value of the labor varies from 
$1.50 to $2 per day in the various parts of the state. The ex- 
perience of those using convict labor in this way shows it to be 
equal in value to free labor, providing the physical defects of 
the convicts are carefully regarded, and sufficient incentive is 
given the men through the honor system and other educational 
features. These features have been introduced in the immi- 
grant labor camps in many parts of the country. 

Under a management imbued with ideas that have been 
proved psychologically correct, whereby men are trusted and 
put on their honor, there is no reason why at least sixty per 
cent of the population of Waupun cannot be trusted in a Hm- 
ited degree. An honor system would be sufficient to retain 
these men with few guards in the wood-camp prison suggested, 
while thirty per cent, or half this number, could be trusted 
further and sent off into the forests and stump lands. If Colo- 
rado and Oregon can do this successfully with sixty per cent of 
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their prisoners, direct from the prison itself, surely Wisconsin 
can do it with an intermediate camp colony. In the winter the 
men could be kept busy with stone crushing and mixing work, 
together with wood-work. New recruits would be retained at 
Waupun engaged in maintenance work until the spring. The 
permanent camp should be equipped for lectures and class 
drills and should have a library supervised by the state library 
commission. The commission should also have supervision of 
the libraries at Waupun and Green Bay. In the winter the 
permanent camp should assume much of the attitude of the 
camp work schools for boys and young men which have been 
established in Indiana and elsewhere. 

Labor efficiency would be secured by incentives such as time 
reduction for good behavior, and a system of money credits 
for the value of the labor performed. It would be increased 
by every humane incentive, by the correction of physical ail- 
ment, by education, and by the general stimulus of competition 
between groups. The actual expense of the maintenance and 
guarding of each man should be charged against him. This 
system is at present in use at the reformatory. In addition, it 
should be further modified by statute, so that the earnings 
credited to the prisoner may be drawn upon in case of need by 
those dependent upon him. 

EQUIPMENT 

The permanent equipment of the institutions for manu- 
facturing purposes has suffered from the lack of capital and 
foresight in purchase — a natural outcome of the decentralized 
management during the institutions' early development. In 
the early days hand tools were all that the wood-working shops 
required. The maintenance shops for cobbling, tailoring, and 
laundry work required no machines, and while machinery was 
introduced by the contractors, first in the boot industry and 
then in the knitting and shirt industries, no equipment was thus 
added to the state's possession. The building operations re- 
quired special equipment but this was disposed of after the 
completion of the buildings. Even today, with the institutions 
under the board of control, some of the construction work at 
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Waupun is let out to building contractors on the excuse that 
there are not enough tools to equip the prisoners, although the 
completion of the buildings at Green Bay released equipment 
and made it available for just such work. Cooperative owner- 
ship of such equipment under the board of control would save 
expense and increase the opportunities for construction work. 

The appropriations for binder-twine manufacture contem- 
plated and resulted in the purchase and installation of a large 
quantity of valuable machinery in a building perfectly appointed 
and erected for a definite purpose. This outlay in binder-twine 
machinery can always be turned into ready capital by its sale or 
exchange for other machinery to be used for a different pur- 
pose. The equipped shops will employ from one hundred to 
one hundred and fifty men, leaving the others to be employed 
either by contractors or by the state. The larger the element 
of hand labor, the less the cost of equipment. Work in the 
forests, on the stump lands, and on the roads, requires the 
minimum of equipment. The cost of the few tools would be 
small, as would be the cost of erection of the wood-camp with 
its saw-mill, crusher, and pulp machines. Less than half the 
unused appropriation of 1887 would probably cover all. 

The introduction of wood-working machines into the prison 
at Waupun would be only the outgrowth of the small shop al- 
ready established. The cellar of the binder-twine building has 
been so constructed that it can readily be adapted as a foundry 
incident to the needs of furniture manufacture. The shops at 
present used by the contracting firm, while ill-suited to their 
present use, could be made available without much difficulty or 
much cost. The balance of the fund of 1 887 would equip these 
shops sufficiently for the beginning of a new industry. The 
rotating capital fund, broadened in its application to the gen- 
eral state industries, would supply the other needs. 

At the reformatory at Green Bay the ingenuity of the super- 
intendent has already developed a number of small shops mod- 
erately equipped — with tools institution-made. These shops, 
which were first needed for construction work, are now being 
fitted for the manufacture of commodities for state needs. 
Each addition to these shops will increase the value of the plant 
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to the state. The use of the credit of the capital fund and 
better enforcement of the state market regulation would admit 
of the more rapid development of these shops, and the elimina- 
tion of the piece-price shirt contract and the machinery owned 
by the contractors. 

MANUFACTURE 

The actual production of goods in a factory, or the accom- 
plishment of work on a highroad, or in a forest or stump 
clearing, depends not only upon capital, management, labor 
force, and equipment, but upon the supervision of the business 
detail by those immediately in charge. Competent foremen 
must be secured, and sufficient remuneration given them to 
secure them permanently in the work. They must establish 
the work on that basis of efficiency which constitutes definite 
discipline for both labor and supervising force. 

The conditions of labor, both indoors and out, must be made 
similar to those under which free labor is worked. In the con- 
tract shops guards sit in lofty idleness, watching the hard-work- 
ing foreman and convicts, always contrasting the dignity of 
idleness with the dignity of labor. The working guard with the 
road gang, or in the woods, develops a spirit that gets the work 
accomplished, while the guard perched on the fence with a gun 
on his shoulder proves a veritable scarecrow to drive efficiency 
away. It is to the credit of the new binder-twine foreman at 
Waupun that he is developing that plant without idle guards 
and with foremen who work. The elimination of this waste 
inherent in the contract system will therefore add to the state's 
profit. Scientific management should be introduced both in 
the state shops and in the road gangs, while a system of check- 
ing of the goods, of blocking out the work and holding the 
individual responsible for it, as well as giving definite reward 
for work well done, is necessary. The system of efficiency 
checks, established by the board of public affairs for the road 
department of the state, need only be applied to the convict 
camps, to Waupun and Green Bay. 
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SELLING 

The selling of prison products has been a matter of no little 
difficulty. The principle was established in the year 1 863 that 
the state superintendent of public property should act as agent 
for the state departments in buying the goods manufactured in 
the prison, although the articles manufactured and purchased 
were limited to certain wooden articles and furnishings. In 
1867 all institutions were instructed to buy these articles and a 
large number of other articles which might be manufactured. 
In 1875 they were required to secure these things from the 
prison. This law is still in force (under statute 1898 s. 608), 
and applies to all state institutions and others getting state money, 
requiring them to notify the prison of their needs. The diffi- 
culty with these statutes lies in the fact that there is no one to 
compel their being fully carried out. The commissioner or the 
warden gets orders again and again under these provisions, but 
as has been seen, the goods were frequently not paid for by the 
the departments which ordered them. The board of control 
has become the natural sales agent between the several institu- 
tions under its supervision, though the idea of exchange of 
commodities has been lost sight of at times because of the 
makeup of the board. As an example, the board at one time 
refused to buy chairs which were to be used in the insane hos- 
pital directly from the Milwaukee workhouse, only to buy the 
same chairs later after they had passed through the wholesale 
house and added the middleman's profit. 

The cost of selling is probably the largest item in the binder- 
twine industry. This responsibility now confronts the board of 
control. The sale of paper to the state would be without this 
expense. The output of a small unit paper plant would con- 
form with the annual amount purchased by the state. The 
paper at present used by the state of Wisconsin is manufactured 
outside the state, and the middleman's profit alone, according 
to his own testimony, amounts to $17,000 annually. While the 
constitution provides that bids must be placed for this paper, 
the warden of the penitentiary or the chairman of the board of 
control, who surely cannot be said to be making personal profit 
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from such bidding, should outbid all others and sell the paper 
to the state. 

The law requires that the prison be notified by all state insti- 
tutions receiving state moneys as to their needs. This presents 
another opportunity for the direct sale of commodities by the 
penal institutions, without resorting to the middleman or sales 
agent. The confusion in administration has limited this field, 
as has been shown above. Under this head comes the sale of 
goods to institutions and departments which the reformatory at 
Green Bay will soon be able to supply. 

The market in school-desks and other school furnishings, 
furniture for the departments and state institutions and the gen- 
eral wood-work for the same, can be secured only by gradual 
working up through the board of control or the proposed sales 
agent, but its extent can be ascertained from the following ; 
The public school enrolment of the state amounts to 460,000 
children, while the forty new high schools add still more to the 
number. It is impossible to ascertain the annual purchase of 
desks, but their average life is less than twenty years and there 
is at present a definite need for new equipment. It would be 
safe to estimate the annual demand at 50,000 desks. These 
desks cost from $1.75 to $2.25, making an average of $2 a 
desk or $100,000 as the annual investment in desks. There 
are 2 5 ,000 teachers whose desks average ten years of use, mak- 
ing an annual need of 2500 pieces of the better grade of school 
furniture. To these must be added the high-school equipment 
in sloyd benches, general benches and physics tables, also some 
ten thousand little chairs for kindergartens, sashes and doors 
for new school houses, and gymnasium equipment, such as 
Indian clubs. During the year 191 1— 12 the university pur- 
chased furniture to the amount of %\6,j66. To this must be 
added the purchases by the board of control, the superintend- 
ent of public buildings and other officials. 

The failure to enforce the present statutes and to coordinate 
the various departments is due to the lack of a state purchasing 
agent, who should be a member of the board of control. Such 
an office should be created if possible in connection with the 
board of public affairs, and given powers adequate for the 
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carrying-out of the broad coordination necessary if the state 
government is to perform its functions in an efficient manner. 

ADAPTATION TO WISCONSIN OF GERMAN IDEAS 

The recommendations already noted naturally grew out of 
the present conditions and the present needs of the prison 
workshops and of the opportunities which are at hand in the 
state. Novelty is not claimed for any of the suggestions. The 
idea of prison production for state consumption has been em- 
bodied in the Wisconsin law from the very outset and is similar 
to the principle that has been followed in Germany since 1877.' 
At that time the Prussian Ministry of the Interior, under Chan- 
cellor Krohne, acting on the recommendations of the German 
chamber of commerce, which had made a detailed investigation 
into the subject, adopted the principle and applied it gradually 
to the furnishing of supplies to the district authorities, to the 
army, the navy, the postal department, the railroad and the 
courts. In 1894 New York state, under the leadership of Elihu 
Root, embodied the same principle in its constitution. Ohio 
in 1911 adopted it in a bill recommended by Governor Har- 
mon, only to place it in its constitution in 191 2. The legisla- 
ture of New Jersey on the recommendation of Woodrow Wilson 
passed a similar statute, while Missouri under Governor Had- 
ley, Wyoming under Governor Carey, and California under 
Governor Johnson also have adopted the principle. This is a 
German idea being adapted to American conditions. More 
recent developments in Germany have extended the idea of 
state use to the employment of convicts on public works and 
ways, in the development of canals, in the reclaiming of marsh, 
in reforestation, and in the larger phases of agriculture. 

France has successfully employed convicts in reforestation 
for many years, and a recent visit of Governor Dix of New 
York to these reforestation camps resulted in their establish- 
ment in New York state. Governor Johnson of California also 
conducted them successfully during 191 2. 

■ Die Gt/Sngnisarbeii, Vorirag gehallen am 26 Juli, igoo, von Dr. Front V. 
Liszt, ord. Professor de$ Rechis in der Universitaf Berlin. 
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In many states convicts are employed on the roads and in 
crushing stone, while in Wisconsin and several others the farm 
project is already recognized. The manufacture of school 
desks and furniture for the state has been authorized by the 
Wisconsin legislature since 1867, while furniture of some kind 
has been manufactured at Waupun during about half the years 
of its existence. The introduction of printing is already an 
accomplished fact in the reform school at Waukesha, in the 
prisons of New York, and in the prisons of a number of other 
states. It is here suggested that printing be introduced at 
Waupun for life-termers only. This would be desirable, as they 
would become trained workers and yet would not be discharged 
to compete with other workers in this trade. The manufacture 
of paper is a new idea in this country, but it is one that has 
been successful at the workhouse at Brauweiler in Germany. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1 . That a bill be passed by the legislature reorganizing the 
board of control so that it may be a board of experts repre- 
senting the several phases of its activity, with a state sales agent 
attached thereto, together with a force of clerks and inspectors 
sufficient to conduct the work of the board, and with sufficient 
appropriations to pay adequate salaries. 

2. That the board of control and the officers of the state de- 
partments see to the enforcement of statute 1898, s. 608, which 
provides for the manufacture and exchange of commodities be- 
tween the prison and penitentiary and the other departments, 
institutions and districts. To the reformatory at Green Bay 
the board should assign the manufacture of all articles except 
those of wood, which should be retained for manufacture at 
the state prison at Waupun. 

3. That a stone-quarry site be selected upon the state land 
in the northern part of the state, abutting upon a railroad, 
where a permanent camp could be constructed, equipped with 
machines for crushing rock, and with a pulp factory for the 
preparation of wood products. The camp, once constructed, 
should be connected by roads with the state timber lands and 
the state stump lands. All prisoners who can be placed on 
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their honor should be sent to this camp, where a second selec- 
tion of those still more trustworthy should be made. This 
latter group should be used to clear the stump lands, and to do 
reforestation work in the state forest lands. The stumps and 
the wood cleared from the lands should be brought down to 
the pulp factory, and the crushed stone taken back for the 
further extension of the roads. 

The pulp and the boards from the wood-camp should be 
shipped to Waupun, where there should be established a school- 
desk and state furniture factory, a paper mill, and a printing 
shop. In the printing shop life-prisoners should be used. The 
products of this plant should be delivered to the several parts 
and departments of the state; the warden of the prison should 
place a bid for the state printing, excepting the legislative, and 
should secure the same according to the rules laid down by the 
constitution. Waste paper gathered from the departments of 
the state should be returned to the prison and used again as 
pulp. 

4. That a law be passed authorizing the payment to the con- 
vict of a wage based on his productivity, which should be in- 
creased by the most scientific medical care and the correction 
of physical defects, together with such regulations for education 
in prison and road-camp as shall prove an incentive to better 
living and better work. The actual expenses of the mainte- 
nance and guarding of the convict should be charged against 
him and deducted from the allowance credited to him on the 
basis of the free man's work. By law, the balance should go 
to his wife, children and other dependents. 
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